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The Path of Greatness 

My Brothers, 

My hearty congratulations to you all, not so much on 
your having taken a degree, nor yet on the privilege of a 
degree front our truly National University, but rather on 
having taken a definite step on life’s pathway, which is what 
the word “ graduation " ultimately implies. S>o many years 
ago you came to us, and this coming was an earlier step on 
the 84ime pathway. Now you have taken yet one more stop, 
and you go into the outer world to fulfil it, so that in its fulfil¬ 
ment you may gain the threshold of the stage beyond. The 
very ceremony through which you have just passed is itself 
tho fulfilment of your matriculation, as well as the opening of 
tho door to a larger life. Graduation, therefore, means at 
once accomplishment and opportunity, completion and creat¬ 
ing, deuth and regeneration, a looking back and a looking 
forward. Completing your matriculation, you entered into 
tho Sold of graduation, fulfilling your efforts of the stage 
before, dying from tho field of matriculation into the field of 
graduation. Completing your graduation, you enter into 
what field ? Fulfilling the field of graduation, dying from it 
as you aro dying to-day (I deliberately use the word, to give 
its true association with.that renowal of life it implies), into 
what field aro you being born ? 

It is the answer to these two questions which is the sub¬ 
ject of my address, for I want you to realise that you are 
treading, consciously or unconsciously according to your 
stage of evolution, a very definite pathway of life, on which 
every stage through which you may have passed in your 
individual lives is a step—short or long according to its 
nature. It may be a step backwards or it may be a step for¬ 
wards. but there is no standing still, for tho dominant 
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characteristics of this pathway are movement and choice. We 
are continually moving. We are continually choosing. Every 
movement is a step of some kind. Every choice is a step of 
some kind. We may call this movement-choice by the name 
of consciousness, and the heart of it in the human kingdom 
is conscience. 

This great pathway of lifo began nowhere and ends no¬ 
where, so far as we can know. It is an Adi. Fortunately, 
however, we do^know something of the characteristics which 
mark and distinguish the varying stages of its being. More 
or less, we know the nature of the pathway in its mineral 
stage. More or less, we know the nature of the pathway in it s 
vegetable and animal stages. And of the human stage there 
is also much knowledge. Indeed, this knowledge lies about 
us. We see our fellow-denizens of the human kingdom at 
very obviously varying stages of evolution, and wo are able 
to deduce therefrom certain definite landmarks in the pro¬ 
gress of life through the human kingdom, such, for example, 
as Mr. JinarAjaddsa has made in his First Principles of 
Theosophy : The Savage*-/ want it: the Civilised Man —Let 
us share it ; the Spiritual M*n—/ will help you ; the Disciple - 
In His Name; the Superhuman Man— Nt)t I but the Father. 
Or, as I liko sometimes to put it: Self-Discovery, Self- 
Expression. Self-Sacrifice, Self-Surrender, Self-Realisation. 

But I can hear you saying to yourselves : Quito so, this 
may be all very true, but will ho tell us where it* aro, at 
what staije we aro, so that wo may know both how far we 
have como and what we have to do next. Well, I propose to bo 
so bold as to tell you whoro you are, and what you have to do 
next, but in general terms, of course. And in order to make 
clear the nature of my answer, let me ask you a question 
which I will straightway answer for you, for I know what 
the answer must be. Why did you join the National Uni¬ 
versity at all ? In the answer to this question lies my answer 
to yours. You joined this National University in the spirit 
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of Self-Sacrifice. You were well aware that its degrees 
are not yet recognised. You were well aware that the 
taking of a National University degree might be of 
little help in achieving that material prosperity for which 
the degrees of ordinary universities are desired. You wore 
well aware that, from the conventional stand-point, you 
might by no means be improving your worldly prospects. 
And yet you joined, not even now regretting the choice 
you made, at least I pray not. Why did you join ? Because 
you wanted to live greatly and not narrowly. You wanted 
to live for others, for your country, perhaps for the world, and 
not for yourselves. You did not want to amass material wealth, 
rather did you want to amass good thoughts, good feel- 
ings, good speech, good deeds. And you came, therefore, to a 
place which stands for all these things, which stands for Mr. 
Jinar&jadasa’s “ I will help you, " for my " Self-Sacrifice, '* 
and, perhaps, for a stage still further beyond these. You 
matriculated into Self-Sacrifice, and I hope you have been 
learning its lessons, whether under the name of science or 
mathematics or literature or classics or the arts. The spirit 
of Self-Sacrifice is the root of yoyr natures. You are at this 
stage of lifo's pathway. So is the National University. 
Henco like attracted like. And now you have graduated. 
Graduated in what ? In the science of Self-Sacrifice, in 
theory to a certain extont, and in practice to a certain 
extent too, I profoundly hope. I wonder how far you have 
co-ordinated the facts you have acquired, the under¬ 
standing in part of God's Laws that you have achieved, be the 
subjects of your studies what they may, with the spirit which 
has been at the back of the acquirement and of the achievement. 
I wonder, in other words, to what extent you have related 
your studies to Service, which is another wordforSelf-Sacrifice, 
Your studies will doubtless help you to a living; but are they 
helping you to life? You have finished with living, as an end. 
It is for you but the means to the end ot life. And with you, 
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Savage is great when he says—Lot us share it. Tho Civilised 
Man is great when he says—I will help you. Tho Spiritual 
Man is great when he says—-In His Name. Tho Disciplo is 
great when he can say—Not I but the Father. And I would 
even go so far as to say that each may be great even when 
heEfulfils his own world’s message -the savage when he 
wants much and gets much; the civilised man whon he shares 
to the utmost of his power: the spiritual man when he helps 
to his utmost; the disciple when he does all in His Namo. 

Are we not, wo who are members of this University, of the 
Order of Helpers? Shall not our greatness consist in helping te 
our uttermost, be the obstacles and difficulties what they may? 
Our greatness surely lies in the growing fulfilment ofSelf-Sacri- 
Hce, and I now put it to you that this very graduation which 
wo are celebrating this afternoon is, in fact, the opening of the 
door which leads to the practice of Sacrifice, to its fulfilment, 
to the end that matriculating to-day as you are in the field of 
the fulfilment of Sacrifice, you may some day graduato in it. 
and thence matriculate in the field of the fulfilment of Self- 
Surrender. While studying in this University you should 
have been laying the foundations of tho science of Sacrifice 
through the accumulation of facts, all of them, I pray you 
believe, relating to the great Sacrifice of Ood Himself. 
Mathematics teaches us, tells us, bears witness to us, 
of Hi* Sacrifice. So should it show us the road to ours, 
>ih to those at lower stages it may show the road to self- 
seeking, itself, in verity, in its own place, but an aspect of Self- 
Sacrifice, a phase. Science teaches us, boars witness to us, of 
His Sacrifice. So should it show us the road to ours. So is 
it with Literature, and the Arts, and all other branches of 
knowledge. We may treat them from their lower aspects, or 
from their higher. Wo may treat them as bodies, or as souls 
with bodies. Every fact is God at work, uso we it to our ends 
or to God’s. So, fellow-graduates, remember that if you are 
Bachelors of Science, you are, or must become. Bachelors of 
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God’s Science; if you are Bachelors of Arts you are, or must 
become. Bachelors of God’s Arts; and that you have to use 
your knowledge and your skill to God’s ends, not to mun's. 

Thank God there are Great Mon to point out to us the 
road of greatness, to the ends of God, or we might sadly 
stumble, be we ever so learned, ever so brilliant at the 
examinations. And by Great Mon I mean here the greater 
Great, not the great of lesser degree or graduation. I mean 
those Men whom Carlyle so admirably describes as “ the 
fire-pillars in this dark pilgrimage of mankind,” who ” stand 
as heavenly signs, over-living witnesses of what has been, 
prophetic tokens of what may still be, the revealed, embodied 
possibilities of human nature ”. These are the greater 
Heroes, the greater Geniuses, tho greater Saints and Martyrs, 
the embodied goals of the throe great Paths of Greatness- 
Karma, Gfi&na, Bhakti—described to us in the Bhagumd* 
Oitd, on one or other of which Paths you and I are treading 
our respective way to the common goal. 

Thank God, I say : 

.for the high souls 

That point to us the deathless goals ; 

For all the courage of their cry 
That echoes down from sky to sky ; 

Thanks giving for the armed seers 
And heroes called to mortal years. 

Souls that haye built our faith in man. 

And lit the ages as they ran* 

And note, please, that the faith insisted on in this beauti¬ 
ful little poem by an unknown author is faith in man, belief 
in man, not faith in God, belief in God. I take it that true 
greatness is supremely a matter of faith in man, that faith in 
man is all God asks from us. He does not ask from us faith in 
Himself except as we see Him in the perceived certainty that 
man shall attain the goal of life. Charles Bradlaugh was one 
of the greater Great Men because of his very faith in man. God 
patiently waits for Charles Bradlaugh’s belief in Him, for it 
can be but a matter of a brief span of time for Bradlaugh to 
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know that in his very faith in man, he has been showing a 
most supreme trust, faith, belief, in God. Belief in God may 
be selfish, but belief in man can never be. So lot us believe 
in man, and in our and His own due time, God will reveal 
Himself to us, however little we may have the revelation 
to-day. The National University is founded on a belief in 
man, because, it is true, of its founders’ belief in God. But 
if you have learned here to believe in man, and can go on 
believing in him, keeping your head, now poised to service* 
still so poised even when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you ; 

...when all men doubt you. 

Making allowance for their doubting too 

Or, being lied about, don't deal in lies, 

Or, being hated, don’t give way to hating. 

And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise ; 

and if you can follow the rest of that fine advice of Kipling, so 
beautifully expressed in “If,” then are you surely treading the 
road of Greatness, come your title to greatness now or aftor 
still a while. 

I do not want to minimise the difficulties of the task to 
which wo of this University and all it stands for have set our¬ 
selves, urged by the God within us. Do not say to yourselves: 
I thought it would be easy going, and I now find myself 
harder pressod than my follows. Rather say: It is a hard 
road, but I was out for a hard road. I came to this Univer¬ 
sity, not to find ease but to find peace. I am going the short 
cut up the mountain side, and every obstacle in my way is but 
sign of the approaching vision of the Sun of God’s Eternal 
Majesty, shining at last undimmed by the clouds of time. As 
Seneca said : “ Great men often rojoice at crosses of fortune, 
just as brave soldiers do at wars and the greatost in the 
world will tell you they have won far more from their so- 
called defeats than from their so-called victories. I forget 
who said that sorrow consecrates. 

Sorrow's you will have, perhaps in greater measure than 
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others. But peace will you know, too, in greater measure 
than others; and as for the sorrow’s, remember the beautiful 
words of Jean Paul: 

Great souls attract great sorrows as mountains do storms. But 
the thunder-clouds break upon them, and they form a shelter for the 
plains around. 

And it may also be worth while to remember what Edward 
Carpenter said about pain in Towards Democracy , that “ every 
pain that I suffered in one body became a pow’er that I wielded 
in the next **. Above all, if you are, to quote “ If” again, to 

.meet with triumph or disaster 

And treat those two impostors just the same, 

noting, please, the words “ two impostors," and drawing the 
conclusion that it is not the so-called triumph or disaster that 
is of moment, but rather the motive and the attitude which 
called to action; you must have in fullest measure that 
quality of COURAGE which was tho theme last yoar of Sir 
Jumes Barrie’s Rectorial Address to the students of S. Andrews 
University, in the course of which he said that “ to gain 
courage is what you come to 8. Andrews for.” To gain 
courage is what you have come to tho National Univer¬ 
sity for. Your professors are supposed to be men and women 
of courage. Your surroundings are exemplifications of cou¬ 
rage. Your studies aro to a large extent intended to infuse 
into you the courage spirit. And your stay here is as a vigil 
to assimilate courage before you enter tho battlefield of life. 
You should have become to-day knights of courage, though 
we call the ceremony a graduation: the two ideas ought 
in ossence to be synonymous. Sir James Barrie calls 
courage the staff on life's journey, and said in his Address : 
“ You must excuse me if I talk a good deal about courage to 
you to-day. There is nothing else much worth speaking 
about to undergraduates or graduates or white-haired men 
and women. It is the lovely virtue—the rib of Himself that 
God sent down to His children.” Often, w’hcn giving lectures 
to my students in this very University, to students who have 
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been preparing to become teachers, I have pointed out, with 
all the emphasis at ray command, that the supreme gift from 
teacher to taught is the evocation from the latter of this 
all-conquering virtue. It is not tho failure that matters, but 
the despair. It is not the sin even that matters so much as 
tho continuance in sin from weakness to rise out of it. Listen 
to the pregnant words of that great Spanish Mystic, de 
Molinos, on this very point: 

Would not ho be a fool who, going out to tilt with others, and 
falling in the midst of the course, should lie weeping on the 
ground, afflicting himself with reasonings about his fall ? “ Man," 
they would say, “ lose no time, get up and take the contest again; 
for he that rises again quickly, and continues his race, is os if he had 
never fallen. 

Of such, indeod, is the Kingdom of Heaven. I do most 
earnestly yust that as you fail from time to time, as you fall 
by tho wayside, as depression overtakes you, as you periodi¬ 
cally lose confidence in yourselves, as life’s difficulties now 
and again become too much for you, as loneliness grips you, 
as sorrows and illnesses and other debts arise for payment, 
you will remember your courage. And to help you in your 
dark hours, I would venture to recommend that wonderful 
book by Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Turn’s Cabin, in 
which, in Uncle Tom, you have the example of a truly great 
man up against everything, but with a supreme courage born, 
in his case, of a faith beyond words in his Master, Jesus the 
Christ. He had little or no education. He lived a slave in 
tho worst conceivable surroundings. Ho was torn from his 
family and friends. His poor body suffered tho most terrible 
tortures. His troubles were indeed greater than any you and 
I are likely to have to undergo and endure. Yet he was faith¬ 
ful to the end, even unto death, and he might well have uttered 
those inspiring words of Hans Denck, tho Bavarian Mystic : 

I am heartily well content that all shame and disgrace should 
fall on my face, if it is for the truth. It was when I began to love 
God that I got the disfavor of men. 
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It was truly when Uncle Tom began to live tho Christian 
life that he got the disfavor of men, and it must happen to 
us all, sooner or later according to our strength, that when 
we cease mere living and strive to enter into life, God may 
test the sincerity of our conversion by surrounding us with 
the disfavor of men. Arc we looking for the favor of men 
without, or for the approval of the God within ? If you and 
I, whose very membership of this University is a sign that 
we are eager to tread the Path of Greatness, still remain 
satisfied with the standards of tho ordinary world, if we 
are satisfied to adapt ourselves to tho conventions and 
orthodoxies of our surroundings, then are wo in very truth of 
the world worldly, and our membership of the National Uni¬ 
versity is but a lost opportunity. We must not be content to go 
round with the world “in an eddy of purposeless dust". We 
are hero to learn to make tho onward and forward movement, 
rolyingon tho God within in ever increasing measure, trusting 
over to His judgment against tho importunities and exhorta¬ 
tions of those who cannot even guide their own lives aright. 
And remombor that it is not your task or mino to retire to 
the junglo far away from the problems of the world. We are 
neither hormits nor recluses, however much from time to time, 
in the hoat and fatigue of the strife, we may long for solitude. 
I am not for a moment denying that solitude and soclusion 
have their advantages. Indeed, I would go so far as to say 
that wo must, at not infrequent intervals, retire within our¬ 
selves in search of the God within, “ listening to catch His 
whisper above earth’s loudest song”. Meditation and prayer 
are to no small measure the revitalising forces of courage, and 
I recommend to you that mornings and ovenings you should 
scok, and dwell upon, those realities which form the basis 
and the purpose of your being. But greatness is our objective, 
and we must remember the words of Emerson: 

It is easy in the world to live alter the world's opinion; it is easy 
in solitude to live after our own; but the great man is he who in the 



midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of 
solitude. 

I draw your special attention to the words “ with perfect 
sweetness,’* for therein lies the secret, or one of the secrets, 
of greatness. One is reminded of those words of another great 
seer, “ in all sweet accord I think Emerson has dis¬ 
covered two of the ingredients of greatness in sweetness and 
independence, rightly pointing out that they must so be 
blended that independence may lose its harshness and pride, 
and that swoetness may gain wisdom and strength. 

May I, in this connection, call to your remembrance 
unother apposite utterance of Emerson which wo would do 
well constantly to bear in mind : “That only which we have 
within, can wo see without. If we moot no gods, it is because 
wo harbor none.” How often do we find tho world groy and 
cold when it is we ourselves who are in fact grey and cold. 
How often do we ascribe motives to others of which they have 
never even dreamed, motives which are in fact of oursolves, 
and not of thorn. How often do we judge others by our own 
small standards, bringing them down in our imagination to 
our own levels, down to our own littleness, afraid of that 
which wo cannot understand, striving to measure that which 
to us is still immeasurable. We have Procrustes beds for all, 
especially for the great, and more particularly for the great 
who are near, near either in time or in place. And this sad 
truth has expression in the proverbs that great men are neither 
heroes to their valets nor prophots in their own countries, nor 
often prophets in their own times. Why ? * Because the valet 
world is composed of valets, and thinks it dare know no other 
greater world near by. Because the country and the time 
are not composed of prophets but of ordinary people who will 
recognise no other kind near by. If you are a stranger you 
are apart from the lives of your surroundings, and your great¬ 
ness is a thing apart from their littleness. Your greatness 
may thus be tolerated, or even appreciated. But if you arc of 
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their kith and kin, then your greatness must be restricted 
lest the natural contrast show up their littleness. So the 
littleness is a telescope, turned through our ignorance the 
wrong way round, whereby the big things are made to appear 
small, and then we call them small. You and I must 
“ magnify the Lord " in all, so shall we see the God in each ; 
so shall we reverence all, knowing that each has come from 
God, is living in Him, and is growing to become “ the unspott¬ 
ed mirror ” of God’s power “ and the image ” of His Goodness 
and Eternity. Hence may we well say that one way to achieve 
greatness is to “ harbor” godliness within, recognising it with¬ 
out by reason of that very harboring. If we ourselves are 
striving, we know that others are striving too. If we mean 
well, we know that others mean well too. If we have patience, 
we can see the patience in others. If wo are truthful we 
perceive with ease the truthfulness in others. And the more 
we fill ourselves with virtuo the less shall we be able to imagine 
a weakness in another. There will be no place, in a heart filled 
with love, for an unkind, uncharitable, still less untruo, thought 
or feeling about another. He may havo many weaknesses, but 
we shall perceive his strength; for wo are of the world of 
strength and not of the world of weakness. If our world is a 
great world we shall be strong to lift up the worlds of others 
to the level of our own. If our world is a little world we shall 
gauge the worlds of others small, or seek to drag down the 
greater world, or a denizen of it, that it or he may become 
like unto ours. Like attracts like. Like seeks to make like. 
God seeks to make us Gods. What aro we doing ? What shall 
the mission bo from your world, from our world, to that outer 
world into which you are about to take your own? In some 
wonderful way you and I know ourselves to be Gods in the 
becoming, however dimly tho spark of God’s Fire may be 
burning in us. Wo do yearn. We do hope. Wo do believe. 
We do seek. We do feel the universal brotherhood. We have 
a meed of reverence, of love, of compassion. We do strive to 
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understand. Goodwill is tho background of our natures and of 
our lives. Let us then feel also, with all intensity, that as 
with us so is it with others in <ome measure—in greater 
measure as to some, in equal measure as to some, in less 
measure, perhaps as to many. From the first we may draw. 
With the next we may sharo. To the last we must give of that 
which they have not yet expressed, so that the awakened 
virtue without may knock at the door of the virtue asleep 
within. I cannot resist quoting Emerson once more in this 
connection: 

Trust men, and they will be true to you. Treat them greatly 
and they will show themselves great, though they make an excep¬ 
tion in your favor to all their rules of trade. 

I wonder whether any of you remembor that wonderful 
play called the Patutiny of the Thin! floor Back, in which the 
scene is a sordid boarding-house in a pseudo-respoctable part 
of London, the boarders being ordinary men and women living 
superficial, artificial, ostentatious lives, concerning themselves 
with the effect they seek to produce upon;their surroundings, 
yet each one with a fine soul weighed down though it bo 
underneath all the tinsel and dross accumulated abovo. Into 
tho boarding-house comes a stranger who secs everybody as 
ho really is, who pierces the veil upon veil of m&yft, tearing 
each one to pieces, showing its futility, proving how much 
more beautiful is the plain unadorned gold than the tinsel 
and the dross, be they evor so rich. This stranger, the 
part magnificently played some years ago by Sir Johnstone 
Forbes-Hobertson, comes into daily contact with every 
boarder, and gravely, sweetly, brushes aside the veneer, doing 
homage to the real within. I remember the case of tho 
woman who was in the habit of painting herself and disguis¬ 
ing her age, though it was not very great, in every possible 
way, dyeing her hair, wearing absurd dresses, moving in a 
ridiculous way, talking in affected language. To her the 
great stranger discloses her own beauty, that real beauty 
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which she thinks has vanished. Ho speaks to her of the 
beauty of her soul, and what a pity it is she hides this beauty. 
So ono day she comes down from her room unpainted, 
as she is, plain to outward appearance, perhaps, but 
beautiful in the sight of God, for she is herself. And the 
stranger tells her how beautiful she is, while the world 
around her, the boarders, look at her derisively, mockingly. 
But the God without bus summoned the God within to assume 
command of its vehicles, and this plain little woman becomes 
beautiful as her shining Self glorifies the simple vestures that 
it wears. 

Let us all he as this stranger, taking no account of ex¬ 
ternals, being noithor unduly attracted, nor still less repelled* 
but knowing that within oach piece of ore of form the gold of 
life lies embedded, however deeply, seeking to release this 
gold in all, through the fiery furnace of our reverence, our 
love and our compassion. 

While members of this University, you have lived and 
moved and had your being among ideals, great ideals, I fain 
would think, as well as among the facts and the relations bet¬ 
ween them, which are to bo for you the hands wheroby the 
ideal shall lay its definito touch upon the present. To adapt 
the utterance of the great German poet Schiller: Bo true to 
these dreams of your Youth. You have learned to become 
votaries of mobility and rhythm. Take care, I pray you, not 
to be stupefied by the inertia of the world around you, an 
inertia the more dangerous in that it has a fictitious mobility 
of its own, graphically described by Thomas a Kempis in the 
following pithy utterance, clearly showing the difference 
between true mobility and false: 

Per a small income, a long journey is undertaken ; for ever- 
lasting life, many will fr^arce once lift a foot from the ground. 

The most pitiful reward is sought after: for a single piece of 
money sometimes there is shameful contention ; for a vain matter 
and slight promise men fear not to toil night and day. But. alas ! for 
an unchangeable good, for an inestimable reward, for the highest 
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honor, and glory without end, they grudge even the least fatigue 

.they are found to be more ready to destruction than thou art 

to life. They rejoice more in vanity than thou dost in the truth. 

I apologise to you for the last couple of sentences. I have 
no doubt they do not at present apply to any of you, but the 
time may come, as it does to so many of us, whon it might 
apply, and then, if you keep a copy of this address, you will 
be reminded of these words, which you will realise as 
prophetic, and instantly you will be busy about amending 
your ways. 

Be cheered, comrade-pioneers, by the knowledge that you 
start on your further quest of the Holy Grail with less of 
handicap than many generations before you have known. 
The destruction of the old order has not, in your case, obs¬ 
cured the process of construction of the now. The roads are 
cut up by chaos, but you have hitched your wagons to the 
Star of Cosmos, and the joltings trouble you but little. You 
know 

.that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill 

.that good shall fall 

At last—far off—at last, to all. 

And every winter change to spring. 

You are, or should be, kings among men, for you have 
that well-founded hope which makes Gods of kings, of the 
kingly, and of meaner men—such as we—kings. You have, 
or should have, enthusiasm, without which nothing great can 
ever be achieved. You are young, young-hearted as well as 
young-bodied, and Goethe tells us we must be young to do 
great things. You are of the people, and the greatest things 
in the world have almost always sprung from those of compa¬ 
ratively low estate, not from palaces but from cottages, not 
from Government decrees but from the people's will. You 
are pioneers, volunteers, apostles of that service which is 
perfect freedom. Hence you have less handicap to achieve, 
for from voluntary effort among the people have sprung, as 
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the Prime Minister of Great Britain said the other day, “ all 
the best things in our country”. “You take a movement 
like the Boy Scouts,” he declared, “ it did not originate with 
the War Office. You take the Salvation Army; it did not 
come from Canterbury. In the same way, this great move¬ 
ment of education did not take its origin in Witehall. It 
sprang from the heart of the people.” And I would fain 
believe that you are of the heart of this great Indian people, 
and that through you, and through others of India's heart, 
great things shall come back to your Nation and through 
your Nation to the world. 

And to your further encouragement let me tell you the 
story of S. Teresa. She was a saintly woman who lived some 
hundreds of years ago in Europe, poor, but full of enthusiasm. 
And one day she conceived the idea of establishing an orphan¬ 
age wherein might dwell little children bereft of fathers or 
mothers, to be tenderly cared for and wisely trained. But she 
had only three ducats wherewith to start her work, and those 
around her said : “ How can you possibly hope to do anything 
with only three ducats?” And Teresa repliedTeresa 
alone can do nothing. Teresa and three ducats can do, it is 
true, but little. But Teresa and three ducats and God can 
accomplish everything. ” 

What aro your watchwords ? Brotherhood, Service. 
What is their maintenance? Hope, Courage. What is their 
expression ? Roverence, Goodwill, Compassion. Brotherhood 
and Service—these are the ideals which are to lay hands on 
tho present, these arc the foundations of our future greatness. 
Of Courage I have already spoken to you. Let me, however, 

define it furthor in the words of a great Teacher: “.A 

courageous endurance of personal injustice.a bravo decla¬ 
ration of principles.a valiant defence of those who are 

unjustly attacked. ’* Display these, and verily are you climb¬ 
ing up the golden stairs which lead to the Temple of Divine 
Wisdom. What shall I say of Hope, that Hope which, praise 
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be to God, springs eternal in the human breast, be the 
obstacles what they may ? I must ask you to let mo quote 
two poems which ofter us an expression of the heart of hope 
better than any forms at my own command. They may have 
little meaning to you just now, if hope surges through your 
being, as 1 trust it does. But I am trying to speak to you in 
words which shall holp you in the future even more than 
in the present, and I know that not infrequently “ hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick," and that now and again, 
when times aro hard, there seoms littlo to hope for, and much 
sad, apparently hopeless, waiting. You leave here with high 
hopes, but God may send you temporary failure^ of achieve, 
ment to tost your grip of these very hopes which just now 
seem so omnipotent. I want you to keep this address so that, 
when a night of despair comes, you may road those two poems. 
They have meant very much to me. Here is the first: 

Though now thou hast failed and art fallen. 

Despair not because of defeat. 

Though lost for a while be thy Heaven 
And weary of earth be thy feet; 

For all will bo beauty about thee hereafter 
Through sorrowful years. 

And lovely the dews for thy chilling 
And ruby thy heart-drip of tears. 

The eyes, that had gazed from afar 
On a beauty that blinded the eyes. 

Shall call forth its image for ever. 

Its shadow in alien skies. 

The heart, that had striven to beat 
In the heart of the Mighty too soon. 

Shall still of that beauty remember 
Some faltering tune. 

For thou hast but fallen to gather 
The last of the secrets of power; 

The beauty that breathes in thy Spirit 
Sliall shape of thy sorrow a flower, 

The pale bud of pity shall open 
The bloom of its tenderest rays. 

The heart of whose shining is bright 
With the light of the Ancient of Days. 
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And then the second by Arthur Clough: 

Say not the struggle naught availeth. 

The labor and the wounds are vain. 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth. 

And as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 

It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e‘en now the fliers. 

And, but for you, possess the field. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making. 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 

When day light comes, comes in the light, 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how Blowly, 

But westward look, the land is bright. 

So much for hope in general. Shall you find might 
triumphing over right, falsehood and flattery over truth? You 
will come across much of this in the days to come, and some 
of it may hit you personally and hard. At such a time, my 
words are of the 37th Psalm of tho Christian Bible , done into 
verse by J. L. Milligan, and published tho other day in the 
London Graphic: 

Fret not thyself, O troubled soul. 

Because some men of guile succeed ; 

Nor envy those who gain.control 
By cringing wile and crafty deed : 

They shall be cut down like the grass. 

And as the stubble they shall pass. 

Trust thou the promise of the Lord, 

Nor in His righteous service tire; 

He will not fail to keep His word. 

He shall give thee thy heart’s desire: 

Commit thy ways unto His will 
And He shall all right dreams fulfil. 

God is the final judge of men. 

And He shall bring the truth to light; 

Go thou thy way in patience then. 

And still be true to what is right: 

The Lord shall yet thy worth proclaim 
And put right’s enemi s to shame. 
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Fret not, O tired and troubled soul. 

Nor envy men of craft and guile ; 

Hold thou thine anger in control. 

They flourish but a little while ; 

Yea, thou shalt look for them in vain— 

The righteous only shall remain. 

And let me end my address on the note that sounds the 
depths of my own heart, that note of Reverence-Love-Com- 
passion which soon shall come to this stricken world as 
embodied Harmony, supreme in its beauty and music. My 
own words seem to fail me once more, and I must again 
give you language nobler than I can command. But if your 
heart be forever tuned to this wondrous note of the world’s 
immediate being, if in the clash of discord, of antagonism, 
of hatred, suspicion, distrust, you can still sound this note 
and obey its message, turning away wrath with the soft 
answer, tho kind look, entering the abodes of suffering, of 
misery, of poverty, with the smile of the Lord upon your lips, 
with His tenderness in your heart, with minds full of-His 
understanding, and bodies alive with the eagerness of His 
service, then shall you indeed have justified your training 
here, then indeed shall your National Univorsity be proud of 
you, then indeed may it come to pass that those at whose feet 
you have till recontly been sitting shall be proud to sit at 
yours, for the glory of the Lord shall abide with you and the 
world shall some day rise up and call you blessed. 

Tho poem I shall read to you, so wonderfully embodying 
this note, is of a poor cobbler, shoemaker how many great 
men has not the trade of shoemaker given to the world ?— 
who was told by his Mastor that He would pay him a visit 
on a certain day. And the day’s happenings are described, 
from its beginning when we find the cobbler, Conrad is his 
name, musing on the wonderful visit about to be vouchsafed 
to him. The poem is entitled 
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The Great Guest Comes 

While the cobbler muted, there passed his pane 
A Ix-ggar drenched by the driving rain ; 

He called him in from the stony street. 

And gave him shoes for his bruised feet. 

The beggar went and there came a crone. 

Her face with wrinkles of sorrow sown ; 

A bundle of faggots bound her back. 

And she was spent with the wrench atd the wrack. 
He gave her his loaf and steadied her load. 

As she took her way on the weary road. 

Then to his door came a little child. 

Lost and afraid in the world so wild ; 

In the big, dark world .... Catching it up 
He gave it milk in the waiting cup, 

And led it home to its mother’s arms 
Out of the reach of the world’s alarms. 

The day wont down in the crimson west. 

And with it the hope of the Blessed Guest. 

And Conrad sighed as the world turned gray. 

“ Why is it. Lord, that Your Feet delay ? 

Did You forget that this was the day ? " 

Then soft in the silence a voice he heard : 

“ Lift up your heart, for I kept my word. 

Three times 1 came to your friendly door: 

Three times my shadow was on your floor. 

I was the Iteggar with bruised feet; 

I was the woman you gave to eat; 

I was the child on the homeless street.’* 
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